








LETTERS... 


Great Help 


As 56-57 CSPA members, we found 
your criticism and guidance to be a 
great help. We want to enroll again 
this year and are now considering 
a transfer to the News-magazine di- 
vision. We would like your advice on 
this. The scorebook proved very use- 
ful and we understand that similar 
pamphlets on sports, features, news 
and other types of writing are avail- 
able. Please send us these pamphlets 
and an application for re-enrollment. 
— RH., ill. 


The CSPA is aware of the changes 
in format and types of publications 
among the members. No special 
notice has to be given of such 
changes other than by checking the 
proper boxes on the Entry Forms 
for the annual Contest. It would 
be wise to include with the Entry 
Form a letter noting the changes, 
particularly if more than one type 
was to be included for the Con- 
test. All issues of a@ newspaper 
from Easter to December 10, the 
deadline, must be included for rat- 
ing so the Board of Judges would 
be interested in knowing what you 
have to say about your plans. 
Pamphlets on Sports and Humor 
writing have been issued but none 
in News or Features. Announce- 
ments of the 1958 Contest, including 
the Entry Form for your paper, 
will be mailed to all schools about 
the middle of October. — Ed. 


Embarrassed 


We received the Entry Form, made 
out our check, but our yearbooks have 
not reached us. The yearbook pub- 
lisher has placed our school in a most 
embarrassing position. We solicited 
ads, secured our patrons and sub- 
scriptions and two weeks prior to the 
school’s closing date we were given the 
initial notice that the books would not 
arrive in time for distribution before 
school closed. Final copy was sub- 
mitted prior to Februray 28 so we as- 
sumed with assurance from the local 
representative that our final product 
would be received on schedule as we 
had met our deadlines. I was assured 
again by long distance telephone that 
the books were shipped on June 24 
but it is doubtful if they will arrive 
by your July 1 deadline. This is not 
the fault of the students or the school 
so I hope you will accept our entry 
and not penalize us for the in- 
adequacy of the firm which was re- 


presented to us as reputable. —HF., 
Md. 


The CSPA is always happy to 
adjust its dates to meet situations 
over which the schools have no 
control. We know that many Ad- 
visers work on a limited budget and 
they have to seek a publisher who 
will be able to give them a book 
within their means. Even with this 
motivating factor, we are sure no 
Adviser would willingly sign an 
agreement with a firm if he knew 
it would not deliver on time. Un- 
fortunately, some of these agree- 
ments appear to be one-sided, in 
favor of the publisher. If an Ad- 
viser is late with copy, his delivery 
date is later than agreed upon. 
We know of only one instance in 
which a publisher agreed to a $10. 
a day penalty if he delivered after 
the promised date. This particular 
publisher will accept only a limited 
number of books, well within his 
capacity to service and produce. 
That seems to be the key to the 
proper school-publisher relation- 
ship. It is suggested that before 
another contract is signed the Ad- 
viser make sure he knows what 
he is getting and when he is 


getting it. If he can receive no 
satisfactory “assurances, he would 
be wise to look elesewhere. — Ed. 


Understanding 


Our thanks for taking time from 
your busy schedule to answer our 
letter outlining our troubles. It re- 
veals that you possess much insight 
concerning our problems. Our book 
arrived and is being forwarded to you. 
As a sequel to our situation, the pub- 
lisher failed to place his imprint on 
the book. Why they left this off has 
made me extremely courious. — HF., 
Md. 


Disappointed 


I am the Adviser of our yearbook 
which I planned to enter in the Con- 
test. However, our publisher got so 
far behind in his schedule that our 
books have not arrived. We expect 
them next week but it will be too late 
for the July 1 deadline. It has been 
one disappointment after another with 
us this year, and this is the latest. 
In view of these circumstances, which 
are beyond our control, could you 
enable us to enter the Contest. — 
M.C., N. H. 

Certainly — Ed. 


Most Valuable 
Our trip to the Cenference last fall 
proved to be most valuable as time 


The Cover 


This is the second in the series of 
covers from photographs taken by 
Irving Lloyd of Teaneck, N. J., who 
specializes in yearbook photography, 
which will appear this year in the 
Review. “For the introductory page 
to the 1957 Pioneer, Somerville, N. J., 
High School, of which Thomas F. Re- 
gan is the Adviser”, he writes, “we 
took all the books, banners, 
equipment, and everything else we 
could find associated with the stu- 
dents’ work and activities, hung it on 
the walls, spread it on the floor, 
picked a typical senior boy and girl, 
put them in the middle, and the 
results are on this cover’. 


passed. 


book. — E. M., S.C. 


Appreciated 


The services you gave us last year 
were appreciated and the evaluation fF 
you forwarded proved to be most ff 


helpful. — E.W., Md. 
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OPERATING 


IN THE BLACK 


By ABRAHAM J. MELLITZ, Adviser, President's Post, 


Warren Harding High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HE SCHOOL newspaper is big busi- 

ness. The sooner those who are 
involved in its publication are aware 
of this fact the sooner it will be- 
come a paying proposition. It is not 
a social club or like any other or- 
ganization in school. The paper can 
boast of a large group of student 
workers and a large expenditure of 
money. If it is successful, which it 
should be, the paper will have a suf- 
ficiently large income to cover all ex- 
penses leaving a small profit. 


Two things stand out in operating 
a business. Of prime importance, 
“Keep The Customers Happy” and 
secondly, “Keep The Employees Hap- 
py” are two mottos of which a suc- 
cessful business must never lose sight. 
The customers are pleased if you give 
them a good product they can use 
at a reasonable rate. The employees 
are happy if they feel what they are 
doing has some value and also that 
they are being recognized for their 
accomplishments. 


Our product is a student news- 
paper. The motto of the President’s 
Post, Warren Harding High, is Pro 
Disciplus, For The Students — the 
customers. Content plays a heavy role 
in make-up of the school newspaper. 
Topics of interest to students whether 
they be controversial or otherwise (as 
long as they fit the policy of the 
paper and the school) should be made 
lead articles. Our first issue was a 
Sell-out! We didn’t order enough 
copies. The interest in night foot- 
ball was a tremendous incentive to 
read our editor’s first hand account 
of a special meeting of the Board of 
Education in which they made a de- 
cision on night games. Regardless of 
how old sports articles are, students 
are always interested in statistics. 


“The school newspaper is a history 
of the school.” Many features lend a 
light informative touch. Fads, fashions, 
inquiring reporter, group pictures, etc., 
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are all means by which many stu- 
dents’ names can be printed. Every- 
body likes to see his name in print. 


XPERIMENT with your paper to 

give a more pleasing look. We 
found that by requesting the photo- 
grapher to reduce our typewriter body, 
more copy could be places in a column 
inch. It looks less “typewritish.” Al- 
most all of our pictures are now be- 
ing reproduced without being reduced. 
We found that reducing caused a loss 
of some detail. 


The balancing of ads and copy 
should be such that students feel they 
are getting something other than a 
store’s bargain circular. About 20% 
of the column inches of a paper is 
a good measure for the amount of 
ads. We found that 30% is much 
too large a space. Of course, the make- 
up may help in overcoming a crowded 
ad section. No ad should be “buried.” 
The two methods most commonly 
used are the well and step types. Dress- 
ing-up permanent ads (by the Art 
Department) helps considerably. 


Printing costs will determine the 
method of publication. There is no 
doubt that letter-press work is good. 
However, the costs of such a method 
are slowly getting out of the reach 
of many school pocketbooks. We found 
the newer method of photo-offset 
makes a unique way of putting-out 
a school newspaper. The cost of pro- 
duction will vary with the amount of 
income available. Unusual as it may 
seem, in this case, printing costs do 
not determined the amount of income 
one must have. 


The income of a paper is deter- 
mined by only two factors, adver- 
tising and subscription (and sales) 
unless the school subsidizes the news- 
paper. A city newspaper is largely 
supported by advertising. There is no 
reason why the school paper can’t 
do likewise. How? First, choose the 
businesses which are closely related 


to student life. Letters may be sent 
to businessmen or advertising agencies. 
Soliciting may be done by prospective 
staff members who are striving for 
more recognition. 


SE DISCRETION in accepting an 

ad. Last year, a restaurant had 
to be refused because they served 
alcoholic beverages on their premises. 
Size is another thing to watch. Two 
jewelers wanted a half page ad. The 
Telephone Co. wanted a full page ad 
in June. On the other hand, 1” ads 
are bothersome. Your rates should 
be such that 2 or more inches would 
be favored. The latter is dependent 
upon the prevailing rates in schools 
in your area. Ours is $1.50 for a one 
inch ad, $2.25 for a two inch, and 
$1.00 per inch for anything over 3 


inches. Be wary of long term con- 
tracts. It is best not to cut your 
rate. 


Subscriptions and sales are the back- 
bone of the school newspaper. Not 
only does it boost the income but it 
also boosts the morale of the or- 
ganization. It is nice to know that 
your work is being read. However, 
we found that too many students read 
somebody else’s copy rather than buy- 
ing their own. Therefore, it becomes 
a challenge to sell the newspaper. 


Get the name of the paper in front 
of the eyes of the student body as 
early as the first day of school. A 
special bulletin board is assigned to 
our paper in the front hall corridor. 
We use it throughout the year. Pro- 
motional stunts recorded on tape are 
broadcast throughout the school dur- 
ing one of our subscription drives. 
Flyers are distributed to every stu- 
dent. Home room bulletin boards are 
swamped with our small signs. 


Incentives to subscribe for the year 
are a free special issue or tickets to 
school activities. The home room re- 
presentative who gets the most yearly 
subscriptions receives an award or 
certificate or tickets to a _ school 
activity. If they are representatives 
for three years in succession, their 
picture is placed in the yearbook. 


One 
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NSTEAD of one drive, we have three 

other drives during the year. Our 
paper is also sold on a single copy 
basis. Next year, it is hoped that we 
will offer a trophy to the home room 
that has the most full year subscrip- 
tions. It will be theirs permanently 
if they win it for 3 years in succession. 


Gimicks sell the paper. We ran a 
football king contest. This resulted 
in the highest sales so far. Our cross- 
word puzzle has some interest. A 
timely subject may result in higher 
sales, i. e., night football. 


The control of this entire operation 
is in the forms we use. Forms are a 
necessary part of any organization. 
They indicate a sense of order. In 
securing an ad, copy is placed with, 
or on, the copy form and a receipt 
is filled out. The copy form is for 
the art section and the receipt is for 
the Advertising Manager. Statements 
are sent out every month to all out- 
standing accounts. Delinquent debtors 
should be investigated. 


Yearly subscriptions are sold using 
numbered colored cards. A different 
colored card is used for each sub- 
scription drive during the year. Every 
card must be accounted for. The 
names are entered in a file accord- 
ing to home rooms. 


[DISTRIBUTION and sale of single 
copies is handled by the circula- 
tion staff and the home room re- 


presentatives. The latter have a list 
of subscribers available. This amount 
corresponds with the amount in the 
subscription column of the Circulation 
Manager’s Distribution Sheet. The 
next column is the amount given and 
then the additional amount given. 
The figure in the amount sold and 
amount returned column plus that in 
the subscription column must be the 
same as that in the amount given 
and the additional amount. 


Our organization consists of 50 staff 
members and 60 home room repre- 
sentatives. The duties of the repre- 
sentatives who are chosen by each 
home room every year are to get sub- 
scriptions and distribute the papers. 


The staff is divided into two sec- 
tions, Editorial and Business. The 
Editorial Staff is continuously en- 
lightened as to the financial status 
of the paper. The Business Manager 
is completely responsible for book- 
keeping, circulation and advertising. 
However, there are also Circulation 
and Advertising Managers on the 
staff. 


(Continued on Page 16.) 


CSPA Delegates Take 
Conference On Polio 


“Don’t Balk at Salk” was the key- 
note of the Youth Conierence on Polio 
Vaccination called by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 
New York on Aug. 25-28. Fifty-three 
teenagers representing 34 of the na- 
tional organizations met in workshop 
sessions for four days to determine 
the reason why their contemporaries, 
one of the most succeptible age 
groups, have shown an alarming 
tendency to put off Salk shots. 

The CSPA, the only school press as- 
sociation on the list, was represented 
by Illa Rocconi of Riverdale, N. Y., a 
graduate of the Academy of Mt. St. 
Vincent where she was a member of 
the Student Council, cc-editor of the 
yearbook and treasurer of the Sodal- 
ity, and now a freshman at Barnard 
College, and Carolyn Mirek of Detroit, 
Mich., a freshman at Mercy College, 
co-editor of OLM Newsprint. Secret- 
ary, National Honor Society, and 
Secretary of the Teen Club of her 
Church. With the other members of 
the Conference, they were brought 
to New York by the sponsoring or- 
ganization and were its guests during 
their four-day stay. 

In answer to the question: “What 
do you think are some of the reasons 
why teenagers aren’t being vaccinated 
as rapidly as desirable?” (only about 
20% of the nation’s teens having had 
the three shots necessary for maxi- 
mum protection) it was agreed that 
most did not realize their own sus- 
ceptibility. Specific reasons given 
were: declining incidence, the feel- 


Part In Youth 
Vaccination 


ing that “it can’t happen to me”, 
“sheer laziness”, vaccination § time 
came after school closed, takes too 
much time to arrange, and fear of 
the needle. 

Asked, “What might be done in your 
estimation to encourage Teen vac- 
cinations?”, the panel felt strongly 
that teenagers should be shocked into 
getting their Salk shcts by case his- 
tories, “Tell them that this might 
happen to them”, “Scare the pants 
off them”. A fact mentioned time 
and again was that teens do not 
identify with other age groups. They 
do not consider themselves adults or 
children. Material urging teenage 
vaccination should be directed speci- 
fically to them. ‘They felt parent 
reactions were a strong factor in the 
attitudes of young people and urged 
that parents be kept well informed. 

Making the getting of Salk shots 
a fad like wearing buckskin shoes or 
Yul Brenner haircuts, competition 
among home rooms, schools, cities, 
and giving a free period in school to 
a person getting a shot, were other 
suggestions offered by the members 
of the Conference. 

Blonde Carolyn Mirek was a main 
attraction of the Conference for the 
photographers. They kept her busy 
posing for photographs, many of 
which appeared in the New York 
newspapers. Joseph Governali, act- 
ing for the Director, who was out 
of town on his vacation, served as 
host and squire for the CSPA dele- 
gates. 


At the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis Youth Conference on Polio Vaccina- 


tion, CSPA delegates 


Illa Rocconi of Riverdale, N. Y., [1], and Carolyn Mirek of Detroit, 


Mich., [r], talk with Joseph Governali of New York who represented the Director and 


served as host during the Conference. 
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! Public Relations and The School Publications 


By EDNA H. FISHER, Adviser, D T Informer, Dunbar Township High School, Leisenring, Pa. 








JUBLIC RELATIONS means adver- 
tising in the best manner. Public 
relations has been defined as quality 
performance by any specified group 
understood and appreciated by the 
public. 

The school paper has a public rela- 
tions responsibility. Because the school 
paper helps the public form its 
opinions of the school, the responsibil- 
ity for the quality performance lies 
squarely with us — newspaper staffs 
and advisers. Only we can discharge 
this responsibility. It is our major 
function. Our second responsibility, 
after providing a quality job, is to 
interpret the schools to the people to 
whom they belong. 

What is the background for the 
public relations program of the school 
paper? In 1929, at the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Scholastic 
Press Association, a code of general 
policies was presented. In March, 1930, 
the School Press Review published 
this same code and announced the 
endorsement of the code by the Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association. 
The code aims to present in one com- 
pact whole various statements show- 
ing what the school press stands for, 
what it is doing, what it ought or 
ought not to do, and what its status 
is. 


F THE TWELVE principles in the 

code, six pertain to public rela- 
tions and the school paper. These 
include (1) student publications are 
for, by, and of the students. They 
have no place for commercialized 
material. (2) School papers aim to 
serve the greatest good of the greatest 
number and aid in building up the 
honor and good name of the school. 
(3) The school paper should sell to 
the general public the idea that the 
school is the hope of the future, and 
that the school paper expects, there- 
fore, the active support of all citizens. 
(4) The school paper is not operated 
for the sole purpose of teaching journ- 
alism. Its first purpose is to present 
the creative work of students in all 
branches of study, and to serve as a 
medium of constructive and creative 
educational publicity. (5) The school 
Paper it not the work or _ pro- 
motor of any single department, 
but it is an asset to all departments 
and t. the school as a whole. (6) The 
Schoo paper is not an extra-cur- 
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ricular, but an allied-curricular acti- 
vity, with both academic and vocation- 
al value. 


The program of the school paper 
must help to further and establish 
this code of public relations. Its duties 
in doing this, as I see them, are as 
follows: to unify school spirit, to form 
and influence student thought, to 
encourage personal achievement and 
worthy school enterprises, to build up 


While Miss Fisher addresses her 
remarks to the school newspaper, 
her outline of the possibilities 
open to a student publication for 
the development of her theme is 
applicable, equally, to all types of 
publications, regardless of the 
frequency of issue. Few people 
have given as much time and 
thought to this subject as has’ 
Miss Fisher and an article of this 
kind, delivered first before a sec- 
tional meeting at the last CSPA 
Convention, seems _ particularly 
appropriate at the beginning of 
the school year. 





respect for constituted authority, to 
foster a clean sportsmanship and the 
best school traditions, to serve as a 
medium for the expression of student 
opinion, to acquaint parents, with the 
progress of the school, to promote 
good scholarship, to work constantly 
for the welfare of the school and the 
community, and to give helpful publi- 
city by printing general information 
and special regulations. 


HE SCHOOL is the community that 

must be served by the school paper. 
Sometimes it is hard to weld the stu- 
dents closely together on matters that 
concern the school. The paper be- 
comes an instrument of education in 
such matters. It educates the aver- 
age student in the resources of his 
school and in its needs. 


The school paper aware of its pub- 
lic relations responsibility is broadly 
an organ of mutual benefit. It exists 
not merely to publish school news and 
student opinions and productions but 
to bring the students, faculty, and 
community more closely together. It 
can show the student body that the 
faculty members are human beings 





and are desirous of being treated as 
such, and that the faculty do not want 
to be regarded as being unnatural 
and inhuman freaks. Likewise, the 
school paper can reveal the students 
to the teacher and show that students 
mean well at heart; that they are 
men and women in the making, try- 
ing — sometimes succeeding, some- 
times failing — but ever moving for- 
ward in quest of real knowledge. 


The school paper spreads worthy 
school or educational propaganda to 
the community readers outside the 
school. Certainly no other medium 
can do this so effectively. No city news- 
paper could or could give adequate 
space to the necessary material. The 
paper educates the fathers and 
mothers of the community. The school 
paper must help the public form the 
correct opinion of the school. There- 
fore, the paper must educate the 
community as to the work of the 
school. Activities of classroom, study 
hall, and laboratory have long been 
neglected as subject matter for splen- 
did news stories, principally because 
these topics do not seem to have the 
zing of the exciting and the glamorous. 
Description of classroom work when 
well presented is certain to prove in- 
teresting not only to pupils and 
teachers but to fathers and mothers. 

Incidentally, almost every subject 
discussed in class and demonstrated 
in the laboratory may contribute 
something to the art of living as is 
shown by this striking compilation: 
“The efficient school teaches—(1) How 
to live—Hygiene; (2) Where we live 
—Geography; (3) How to reckon— 
Mathematics; (4) How we communic- 
ate—Language! (5) How things act— 
Science; (6) How others have thought 
—Literature; (7) How others have 
lived—History; (8) How to express 
beauty—The Arts; (9) How to cooper- 
ate—Athletics—and so shows the rela- 
tions of school work to life.” 


HE SCHOOL PAPER must capit- 

alize the achievements of the school. 
These include not only those awards 
and recognitions given to the school 
as a whole — athletic championships, 
forensic awards, academic evaluations, 
publications awards — but individual 
Student achievements and individual 
faculty, administrators, and director 
honors and awards. 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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Solvency 


The lead article in this issue was not chosen haphazard- 
ly. It was selected as a statement of purpose that is basic 
to an established and continuing school press. There is 
hardly an Adviser or student staff in the country un- 
aware of the necessity of operating in the black. They 
know well that they must stand or fall entirely on their 
own merits. Public funds are seldom available for the 
maintenance of a student publication. General organiza- 
tions, in many instances, make budgetary allowances for 
the publications but the difference must be made up by 
the staff through ads, subscriptions and, if necessary, 
other activities. 

To meet the rising costs of publications, and they do 
not seem to escape the spirals found elsewhere, adjust- 
ments have to be made. Issues have been reduced in 
number, pages cut, in the case of newspapers, to a mini- 
mum of four, letter press has shifted to offset, and other 
measures have been taken to keep the publication going. 
One case mentioned in this issue relates the continuation 
of the newspaper as a special section in the local daily. 

In another situation, a deficit in the yearbook budget 
was met by wholesale car washing by the staff. Ingenuity 
has been the rule, as it has been in the past and will be 
in the future. One cannot but admire the spunk and de- 
termination of the staffs to make sure they have the 
publications they want. More important to us is this 
evidence of a basic American principle of standing on 
one’s own feet and paying one’s own way. It has been 
the strength and substance of the school press and, from 
all the signs and portents, still continues to be. 


Four 





Service 


It is early in the school year and not many of the pub- 
lications that have been issued have reached this ofiice, 
Those that have come carry in their columns the plans 
and programs for the opening days, the lists of new 
teachers, changes in administrative and other procedures, 
enthusiastic reports on the first football games, stories 
of summer activities, trips and unusual experiences, inter- 
views with students from other schools and countries and 
the annual subscription drives for the newspaper. 

The coaches take an optimistic view of the coming sea- 
son and tell what they hope to do, clubs seek members 
and outline their expectations, principals and teachers 
tell what they hope to accomplish but we have yet to see 
a clear and frank statement of what the publication plans 
to do for the school. True, its mission is obvious, and 
the campaign for subscribers leaves no doubts as to the 
efforts of the staff to roll up the largest number of readers 
in its history. The matter seems to end there. 

It is the mission of the publication to render every pos- 
sible service at its command to the school and its com- 
munity. It hopes to record every activity and to name 
every name that deserves mention. It should also establish 
a platform, for use of a better term, to enable those who 
give it support a clear idea of what sort of leadership 
they may expect between now and the end of the school 
year. 


The printing of news is a noble objective but the great 


papers of the country seek out the things that should be 
done, action that should be taken to make their com- 
munities better places in which to live, improvements 
that would benefit every person with whom they come 
into contact, and some they would not normally reach. 


In a similar sense, a student publication should have some § 


objectives it desires to achieve and which should be stated 
in concrete terms for the benefit of its current and 
prospective subscribers. 


a problem in one school has been corrected in another. 
This is not to suggest some vague purpose but, rather, 


something that can be measured with facts and figures. § 


For example, we were approached recently to participate 


in a nation-wide safety program. We were happy to be E 
able to point to the reproduction in this issue — then in 


proof form — of the steps that had been taken in one 
school to bring this to the attention of the students. We 
stressed the fact that safety should be approached from 
the school level rather than imposed from above. 
publication should adapt itself to the needs of its own 
community. 


There is no doubt that local pressures are far more § 


If a publication an- f 
nounces a campaign for a clear record for the school for ff 


effective than those from outside. 


the coming year, keeps its tallies, brings this regularly to 


the attention of the student body, and makes them cons- i 
cious as individuals, or the part they must play for the § 


good of the whole, something definite and specific can be 
accomplished. 

Other topics of primary importance to a locality can 
be determined and the year’s campaign mapped out with 
the help and concurrence of all concerned. This is leader- 
ship of the first order. A paper’s effectiveness lies in be- 
ing attuned to the interests of its readers, to the things 
that will help them individually and collectively. It is time 
for student publications to state their objectives for the 
year as clearly as they report those of the school and 
its clubs and activities. 
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What these things are will have | 
to be determined by local conditions for what may be § 
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SPEEDING 


Are you a kiddy car driver? 

How many times have you watched 
a child climb on a kiddy car and go 
zooming across the floor? 

You have probably seen this in- 
cident take place many times. But— 
have you ever tried to picture your- 
self on this same kiddy car? 

Perhaps you say, “Of course not. 
That’s fantastic. Why, it’s contrary 
to common sense! Why I’ve grown up. 
Why in the world would I try to 
picture myself speeding along in a 
kiddy car?” 

And you are right. It would be 
ridiculous to picture you zooming 
along over the floor on a kiddy car, 
trying to see how fast you could go. 

The child driving the kiddy car has 
just stepped into a new era of dis- 
covery. He has found that here is a 
new world to conquer — the world of 
Speed. As he grows up he will learn 
that there are certain laws that 
govern this world and that he must 
comply with these laws for the safety 
of himself and others. 

While the child is in the kiddy car 
Stage, he usually travels as fast as he 
can and has no regard for these 





Safe driving was a special fea- 
ture in a recent issue of the 
Acorn, the newspaper of Southern 
Garrett County Junior - Senior 
High, Oakland, Md. The face of 
the 2-page inset is reproduced 
here with the elimination of the 
15 sponsoring advertisers whose 
names appeared at the bottom of 
the page. That space is taken 
up by the lead editorial. The re- 
verse of the sheet with special 
stcries and poems related to the 
theme and an ad sponsored by 
four additional local firms fo- 
cussed on the major subject. Every 
ad in the paper was written by 
students and all the pictures were 
by staff photographers. It was 
a most effective way of cambining 
all the elements entering into the 
publication of a paper and of call- 
ing attention to a serious teen-age 
problem. In submitting the ma- 
terial, Miss Roberta M. Cogley, 
journalism instructor and Adviser 
to the Acorn, wrote “I hope you 
agree that my journalism students 
have done an excellent job in pro- 
moting a worthy cause”. We agree 
—heartily. 


IS BABY STUFF... 





laws. As he grows older, however, 
he will learn that the laws have been 
made for his protection as well as the 
protection of others. 


Some teen-agers and adults are still 
in the kiddy-car stage. They have 
never grown up. They break speed 
limits, crash red lights, take unneces- 
sary risks, and show a general lack 
of courtesy in an attempt to prove 
that they have graduated from the 
kiddy car stage. 


Which looks the more babyish — a 
child speeding over the floor in a 
kiddy car, or a teen-ager driving at 
seventy miles an hour on a road which 
is hardly built for fifty? 


Which is the more dangerous, the 
kiddy car or the automobile? 


Which risks the most lives, the child 
in the kiddy car or the reckless driver? 


If you want to prove you have 
graduated from the kiddy car stage, 
it can’t be done by reckless driving. 
If you want others to feel you are a 
sensible driver, you will have to drive 
like one and obey the laws of safe 
driving. 


You will never be past the kiddy 
car stage until you realize that — 
“Speeding is Baby Stuff.” 


BOTH SIDES ARE RIGHT 


There are two sides to every argu- 
ment The general public says that 
teen-agers are poor drivers. The teen- 
agers say the public is wrong. Who 
Is rig it? 

To ear people talk one would think 
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we teen-agers were a bunch of brain- 
less monsters who run around in cars 
looking for someone to run over. It’s 
true we violate traffic laws, but doesn’t 
anyone else break them? When a 
teen-ager breaks the law, it’s front 


page news. When someon? else breaks 
the law, it rates a couple of inches 
on the last page. A teen-ager has 
two strikes against him before he 
even gets into a car. 

After all, adults ask us to violate 
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the traffic law. First, all cars today 
are built for one thing — speed. Take 
a look at the highways that are be- 
ing built. They invite anyone to speed. 
Most of the older people set the ex- 
ample for us by speeding. 


The public may not know it, but 
we do have some good driving points. 
First of all we can handle a car as 
well as anyone. Another big factor 
in driving is a person’s reactions. A 
teen-ager’s reactions are much quicker 
than those of an older person. A teen- 
ager is more calm in a tough situation 
than is an older person. 


All we teen-agers need from the 
public is a little understanding and 
help. 


But now, do adults and the law 
have an argument? 


The future of our nation is in our 
youth. Today’s youth are tomorrow’s 
leaders. It isn’t a pretty sight to see 
a teen-ager, with a whole life time 
ahead of him or her, lying in a ditch 
—dead. It is for these reasons and 
more, that the law must put pressure 
on the teen-agers. 


Let’s get one thing straight. The 
majority — not everyone — but the 
majority of teen-age drivers in Gar- 
rett County are good drivers and safe 
drivers. They respect the law and try 
to obey it. Some make a mistake and 
break a traffic law. They are given 
a ticket and a talking to on the mat- 
ter. From then on they are more 
careful. It was their first ticket and 
their last. But some come back for 
more tickets, and some come back but 
get something worse than a ticket; 
they lose more than their license; 
they lose their life. 

When one sits down and figures 
that the average American is expected 
to live for sixty-five years and a 
teen-ager, let’s say, he is seventeen, 
has forty-eight years of life ahead of 
him or her. When you take these 
figures into consideration you come 
up with the question, why would a 
teen-ager want to speed? He has 
plenty of time to get where he wants 
to go. Why would a teen-ager want 
to risk his life just to save a few 
minutes? Why would a _ teen-ager 
want to gamble his life away just to 
gain a reputation of being a fast 
driver? 

The police and the general public 
are the teen-ager’s friends, not his 
enemy. They just don’t like to see 
teen-agers get hurt. A car is just as 
dangerous as a gun. Slow down and 
live your life. Get smart; slow down 
and live. 
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Public Relations and 
The School Relations 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


The school paper must express the 
idealism and spirit of the school. It is 
the ideal means to bridge the gap 
between the life at home and the 
hours in school. By sending out its 
reporters to get news of meetings, 
concerts, interesting people and or- 
ganizations, it is in a position to pro- 
mote a community interest, and make 
the school paper vital and informing 
to a circle of readers no longer young. 
These activities which offer news of 
the community might include letters 
from alumni, relating their achieve- 
ments and _ present whereabouts; 
athletics presented to arouse more 
parent interest, to point out the 
dangers and benefits of competitive 
sports, and perhaps, even, sponsor 
games between parents and pupils; 
civic problems and interests such as 
bond issues for schools, tax levies, 
methods of election, community chest 
drives, plans for beautifying the city, 
tag days, Red Cross drives, “run-the- 
city day.” 


Community interests which might 
be promoted by the school paper could 
be such as these, community night 
at school with open classes in 
operation, school carnivals, page- 
ant, Business - Industry - Education 
days, luncheons given by the Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis Clubs visits to 
local industries, factories, hotels, in- 
stitutions, points of historic interest. 
Interview of average citizens for their 
opinions on these questions add much 
to the school paper. (1) Do movies 
exert a bad influence upon young 
people? (2) Do the schools to today 
neglect the three R’s: (3) Is the pre- 
sent-day dress for girls better than 
that of grandmother’s day? 


OW CAN your school paper be- 

come a public relations medium? 
First there must be a program of 
balanced news coverage. Too fre- 
quently the school paper presents the 
school as a “glorified country club” 
with too much emphasis upon the 
numerous’ extracurricular societies, 
activities, and social groups. Some of 
these clubs may perform noteworthy 
service. Therefore, your school paper 
is valuable in helping legitimize clubs 
and organizations to carry on their 
programs and project their ideas in- 
to the life of the school. Second, your 
school paper must have nothing cheap 
in its make-up — everything must be 
in good taste. This includes respect- 


able English — language. not “slan- 
guage.” The paper must justify its 
cost in this present day of high pr:nt- 
ing costs. Third, your school paper 
must have an effective editorial policy. 
It must be just as professional as pos- 
sible. It must present the thinking 
of your classmates to be, not delin- 
quent, but thoughtful, constructive, 
and idealistic. 


INALLY, analyze your school paper fF 
— then work on its weak points. 
Perhaps you need more interpretive 


features on audio-visual educational f 


programs, the reading program, stories 
to prove that all teenagers are not 
delinquent, or new methods of teach- 
ing. Agricultural field trips, library 
circulation, how students earn and 
learn (students who work), interest- 
ing stories about teachers their fam- 
ilies and homes offer much in help- 
ing to promote proper public rela- 
tions. The National Education As- 
sociation presents a calendar each 
year which helps the school paper 
plan an effective interpretive program | 
throughout the year. 

In conclusion, I must emphasize 
this point: The public relations pro- 
gram may be good in your school 
paper, but it will not be effective un- 
less the paper gets into the hands of 
the parents and all citizens of your 
community. Your paper is a com- 
munity builder, a spokesman of good 
will and a stabalizing check upon the 
entire school. With the community | 
back of the schools, all things are pos- | 
sible. Your school paper has much § 
to do in acquiring this backing. Place f 
it in the doctors’ and dentists’ offices 
of your community; see that the local 
press is on your mailing list; send f 
copies to the Parent-Teachers meet- 
ings, the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations. Remember 
PR means advertising in your best 
manner. 


Change In Rating 


ECHO, Tenafly, N. J., High School, printed § 


newspaper, Junior-Senior 
more classification, 
Medalist. 

JUNIOR CITIZEN, Connecticut Junior Re- 
public, Litchfield, printed news-magazine, 
Boys’ private school, from First Place to 
Medalist. 

THE TATTLER, Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School, Bethesda, Md., offset news- 
paper, 1501-2500 pupils, from Second Place 
to Medalist. 

MONROE MIRROR, James Monroe High 
School, Bronx, N. Y., printed newspaper, 
2501 or more pupils, from Second to First 
Place. 

ADMIRAL, 


High, 1001 or 
from First Place to 


Christopher Columbus High 
School, New York, N. Y., printed news- 
paper, 2501 or more pupils, from Second 
to First Place. 
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Importance Of The Extra Touches 


By MISS VERNEN LILES, Publications Aduiser, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Texas 


F ALL THE PUBLICATIONS we 

collect during our school years, 
the yearbook is the one most revered, 
most cherished. It is the one we al- 
ways keep. 

Yearbooks are published in all 48 
states, in our island school systems, 
and in many foreign countries. Al- 
most every school — elementary, sec- 
ondary, college or university — puts 
out an annual. Some are large, some 
are small, but all of them are import- 
ant. 

Yet, sometimes we forget how im- 
portant the yearbook is, while we are 
putting it out. During the months we 
are compiling our material and col- 
lecting all of our pictures and copy, 
it is easy to lose sight of some of these 
long-range objectives. 


If we get in a final rush about it 
— and who doesn’t? —- we are tempted 
to take the easy way out. We may 
be inclined just to throw it all to- 
gether .. . in any old way. 


So, we who put out these yearbooks 
must do a good job of it. We want 
to give our students an annual they 
will be proud of, one they will trea- 
sure. 


To make our book the best, we want 
to add to it a few “extra touches,” a 
few distinguishing characteristics. 
This is easy to do. All it takes is a 
little more attention, a little more 
care. 

Usually, it takes no more time or 
money. 


Among the things that make an 
annual memorable are proper organ- 
ization, attractive advertisements, 
complete cutlines, adequate campus 
coverage, sensible theme, reasonable 
dedication, detailed index, plenty of 
art work, closely-knit copy and art, 
and good taste in presentation. 


What do these ideas really mean? 
How are they acheived? 

Into proper organization of the book 
goes a clear introduction, followed by 
well-defined sections. Choose these 
Sections for their relationship to your 
School; reject inclusion of any section 
that does not fit your particular 
Situs tion. 

Te'l your readers, in the opening 
section, something about your campus 
— where it is, what type of school 
(tec! nical, religious) yours is, and 
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what theme, if any, you will offer 
throughout the book. 


Then carry through with reporting 
from all academic departments, social 
clubs, and other groups. Remember the 
special events of the year, such <s 
your homecoming celebration. After 
all, the annual usually is the only 
permanent record your readers will 
have. 


TTRACTIVE ADS are the easiest 
kind to compose. Here you may 
use those students with vivid ima- 
ginations, and those handy with art 
brush or camera. Unless your ad- 
ministrations rules it out, here also 
you may use that universal ingredient 
of reader interest: cheesecake. Cer- 
tainly you always may use lively photo- 
graphs to create interest in your ads. 
Let your cutlines incorporate. the 
old faithful 5 W’s. They never will be 
surpassed as a means of explaining 
the significance of your snapshots or 
other art work. Rule out juvenile 
triteness. 

Under each picture, simply tell who 
it is, what he is doing, when he did 
it, where he was, and how the action 
happened. Crop your picture so that 
it tells all it needs to, but does not 
waste valuable space with unnecessary 
background or foreground. 

When looking for a suitable theme, 
always consider whether one is really 
called for. In some years, you will 
have a ready-made theme right at 
your doorsteps; at other times, no 
amount of digging will unearth a 
theme logical for your particular 
needs. 


In the absence of an appropriate 
theme, be brave enough to omit any 
theme. One prime rule of the wise 
journalist is, “When in doubt, don’t 
print it.” 

The same is true about a dedication. 
Unless one person stands head and 
shoulders above all others as a de- 
dicatory subject, don’t risk offending 
all the others by playing favorites. 
Omit such a dedication. 


OWEVER, if you do dedicate your 

book, use restraint, in preference 

to profuse praise, and your dedicatee 
will laud your good taste forever. 

A yearbook of any size should in- 

clude an index. Nothing else adds as 

much utility value to an annual, with 






the passing of time. Only the index 
can tell you where — or even whether 
— you may find someone’s picture 
in the annual of, say, 1955. 

Art work in the yearbook is im- 
perative, whether it take the form of 
photographs, drawings or fancy print- 
ed matter. Your staff can inject their 
own brand of originality that nothing 
else can equal. Unity of appearance 
is guaranteed if your art work is well 
chosen and well placed. 

Copy context and art work that 
complement each other produce an 
annual of balanced design, with an 
interest element that moves along 
smoothly. These factors guarantee 
consistency, coherence, and cohesion 
of the entire book. 

Good taste in yearbook editing, as 
in most other fields, comes naturally 
to most steff members. It simply 
means being informative without be- 
coming trite, being dignified without 
becoming dull. Frequently, the ele- 
mentary school staff excels more in 
this than do their more “mature” con- 
temporaries. 

We put out yearbooks because, 
primarily, someone wants them. And 
secondarily, because we enjoy work- 
ing on yearbooks. Call it a sense of 
achievement, if you like, or go the 
psychologist’s route and say it re- 
presents “an outlet.” 

By whatever name, yearbok publish- 
ing is fun. And as long as there are 
students and teachers who think so, 
there will be yearbooks to revere and 
to cherish down through the ages. 

But, in conclusion, keep in mind 
this fact: Superior books become that 
way because their staffs and advisors 
are willing to devote infinite atten- 
tion to infinitessimal details. 


Under “Colleges are Too Cheap”, 
Fortune magazine reports on a survey 
of higher education. Described as 
“an enormous charity and the people 
who chiefly finance it are the teach- 
ers’, it finds that “an insignificant 
number of the three milion college 
students, even at the most expensive 
institutions pay the full cost of their 
instruction”. Board and lodging are 
usually rendered at cost but tuition is 
charged at only about one-third of 
its cost. With half the teachers earn- 
ing less than $5600 a year, “shame- 
fully low pay”, it is their service that 
makes this possible. While a college 
teachers’ purchasing power rose 12% 
between 1940 and 1956, that of in- 
dustrial labor rose 64%, and doctors, 
96%. “Study Now-Pay Later” is one 
of the most promising solutions, says 
Fortune. 
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Ohio U. Summer Workshops 
Drew Record Attendance 


Can 1173 high school journalists 
plus 72 advisers plus 21 faculty mem- 
bers prepare, edit, and publish three 
newspapers during a six-day work- 
shop on a college campus? 

The answer is: They did at the 12th 
Annual Workshop on High School 
Publications conducted this summer 
by the Ohio Univresity School of 
Journalism at Anthens. One was a 
four-page letterpress newspaper. The 
Workshopper; another was the Offset 
Gazette, a twelve-page, tree-column 
newspaper; and the third was the 
Streamliner, a ten-page, three-co- 
lumn, two-color paper, printed by 
mimeograph and Gestener process. 


For one week, students from 294 
high schools in 10 states attended 
classes and special sessions under the 
tutelage of faculty experts. The major 
divisions of the workshop included: 
1. regular printed newspaper, 2. off- 
set printed newspaper, 3. mimeo- 
graphed newspaper, 4. yearbook, 
5. photography, 6. radio-TV journal- 
ism, 7. business (newspaper and year- 
book). 


Lectures, demonstrations, confer- 
ences, plant tours, and round-table 
discussions were featured during the 
week. All stories, photographs, car- 
toons, and features were prepared 
and edited by the students under the 
direction of the advisers and faculty. 


The offset and mimeographed news- 
papers were printed in the journalism 
laboratories. All work on the letter- 
press paper, The Workshopper, was 
done by the students except the actual 
printing, which was done by Lawhead 
Press. 


Vernon Greene, who does the comic 
strip “Bringing Up Father” for King 
Features, gave lectures and demon- 
strations during the workshop. On 
the concluding night of the session, 
Charles Staab, vice president of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, delivered the 
“commencement” address, His sub- 
ject was “Opportunities in Journal- 
ism.” At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, diplomas and copies of the 
three newspapers were issued to all 
the workshop participants. 


Dr. L. J. Hortin, director of the 
Ohio University School of Journalism, 
believes that the workshop serves 
these purposes: 1. It improves the 
quality of high school journalism. 
2. It gives high school students an 
opportunity to live the life of a col- 
lege student for one week. 3. It pre- 
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sents, in an attractive fashion, Journ- 
alism as a career for young men and 
women. 

A special guest of the workshop was 
William Oertel, Columbus, Ohio, exec- 
utive secretary of the Ohio News- 
paper Association. Mr. Oertel said 
the ONA is interested in the work- 
shop program as a possible means of 
overcoming the shortage of trained 
personnel in the juornalism pro- 
fession. 

During the eleven years since June, 
1946, when 67 high school students 
and their advisers from West Virginia 
and Ohio visited the campus of Ohio 
University for a two day conference 
on the problems of high school pub- 
lications, this annual gathering has 
grown steadily as its services have 
expanded and the offerings became 
directly related to the needs of the 
participants. Now a workshop where 
each individual takes an active part 
in solving the problem at hand, its 
membership covered ten states and 
all phases of student publications 
work. The growth this year repre- 
sented a 20% increase over the 1956 
enrollment. 


CSPA Aids Summer Courses 


Yearbooks, Reviews, Bulletins, cir- 
culars, and CSPA publications were 
sent to numerous workshops, institutes 
and individual instructors of journal- 
ism courses offered in summer schools 
throughout the country to augment 
or expand the materials at hand. 
This was a continuation of a policy 
of long standing based on the premise 
that whatever helps Advisers, stu- 
dents and instructors helps the school 
press movement and the CSPA. 


Donald E. Brown, former Director 
of the Illinois High School Press As- 
sociation, served as Visiting Professor 
at the University of Oregon in the 
High School Press Institute and for 
an Adviser’s course in Supervision of 
School Publications. In his work he 
used much of the material forwarded 
to him. Of the Bulletin, issued by 
the Advisers Association, he said, 
“Some of the articles in the sample 
issues ... are of A-1 quality... .” 


Mrs. Edith King, Adviser to the 
Technician, the San Antonio, Texas, 
Vocational and Technical School, con- 
ducted a two weeks workshop for year- 
book Advisers at the University of 
Texas, assisted by C. O. Brown, journ- 
alism teacher at Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio. A yearbook loan 
and a gift of “Yearbook Fundament- 
als” helped out considerably. 


Glenn Hanson, ISHSPA Director, 
worked on a book for school publica- 
tinos Advisers this summer and he 
was supplied with a file of all CSPA 
publications and related materials. 

At the Arkansas State Teachers 
College at Conway, J. F. Paschal, 
Director of Publications at Amarillo, 
Texas, High School, conducted a clinic 
assisted by a collection of yearbooks 
and CSPA publiations. 

These represent a few of the out- 
standing offerings for which the 
CSPA supplied a collection of ma- 
terials that helped the instructors and 
the Advisers. The CSPA is ready and 
willing to assist in such matters 
whenever requested. It is suggested 
that if any Advisers, journalism pro- 
fessors or directors of workshops or 
institutes desire such materials they 
let the CSPA know well in advance. 
Because of space limitations, all year- 
books have to be cleared from the 
Shelves early in June to make way 
for the new entries in July. Similarly, 
all newspapers and magazines have 
to be cleared in late May or early 
June for the same reason. 

Those who desire samples of news- 
papers, magazine or yearbooks for 
summer classes should make their 
wishes known not later than the 
month of April. In this manner, the 
CSPA will be able to make the de- 
sired collection for mailing at what- 
ever date may be requested. 


When Robert B. Anderson was 
sworn in as Secretary of the Treasury, 
his first official act was to sell a 
Savings Bond to his _ predecessor, 
George M. Humphrey. According to 
a law passed in 1789, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not allowed to pur- 
chase Government bonds while in 
that office. Over 40 million Amer- 
icans now own more than $41 billion 
in Series E and H Bonds. Currently, 
schools with over 6 million students 
offer Savings Stamps and Bonds as 
part of their thrift money manage- 
ment programs. Last year, 107 mil- 
lion stamps valued at $19 million were 
sold through these programs. 


The Bulletin of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association for September, 
carried an article of the development 
of the CSPA-NTA Writing Project 
written jointly by Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, and Dorothea M. Lind- 
sey, Associate in Public Relations, 
NTA. The Executive Director of the 
Mississippi Tuberculosis Association 
has written for 200 copies for local 
distribution. 
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' for student newspapers, 
f and yearbooks. 
enlisting the aid of all facets of the 
' national life, including schools, stu- 


} picture. 


| deeply dedicated to youth, 


} ican and world history. 
| of Responsible Citizenship, for which 


The Centennial observance of the 


: birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, who 


was born October 27, 1858, will start 
on October 27 of this year under the 


'Jeadership of the Roosevelt Centen- 


nial Commission* established by Act 
of Congress, April 1955. This offers 
and interesting and dramatic project 
magazines 
The Commission is 


dents, teachers, and their publica- 


tions, to focus attention on the con- 

tribution of this colorful President to 

the progress and development of the 

| United States and its emergence as a 
world power. 


Versatile Life Inspires 


Many Ideas 


For school publications, the drama- 


| tic life and deeds of our 26th Presi- 
' dent, one of the greatest of those 


who held that office, provide a color- 
ful variety of subjects to describe and 
His important contributions 
to national and international politics 


» and to public life, as a leading world 


figure — his exploits as a rancher, 
hunter and traveler — his military 


. experience as a “Rough Rider” in the 
» Battle of San Juan Hill—his constant 
| Struggles for the good of all people 
| —his love of home and family — and 


his intense desire to build Responsible 
Citizenship — all these offer episodes 


» and scenes for vibrant, fast-moving, 
| interesting treatment. 


| Especially Valuable 
| For Student Publications 


Throughout his entire life he was 
so his 
Centennial observances should appeal 
especially to student editors. By co- 
operating, knowledge of this great 


| American patriot can he revived to- 


gether with his influence upon Amer- 
The ideals 


he was an outstanding, vigorous and 
Persuasive spokesman can be de- 
veloped to advantage. 


Specifically, school editors are urged 
to devote one issue (or a substantia] 
part of one issue or more) of their 
Magazines and newspapers to his 
activities. For yearbooks, one or more 
episodes of his life can inspire the 
theme of the 1958 editions. 
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‘Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Provides Editorial Challenge 


Plenty Of Scope For 
Varied Treatment 


Source material in magazines and 
books is readily available in public 
libraries and from the Centennial 
Commission, if not the school library. 
Especially recommended are the books 
“The Free Citizen,” “The Boys’ Life 
of Theodore Roosevelt”, “Roosevelt in 
the Bad Lands” and “The Roosevelt 
Family of Sagamore Hill.” “The Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Cyclopedia offers 
thousands of colorful episodes and 
quotations. 


The project permits a variety of 
treatments. It can ve done historic- 
ally with narrative accounts of Roose- 
velt’s life and times. It can be cov- 
ered as current news, with simulated 
reporting and interviews with past 
and present historical and local 
VIP’s, in “YOU WERE THERE” style. 
Editorials, cartoons, quotations from 
and about Theodore Roosevelt, re- 
views of his books, or any journalistic 
technique can be employed that in- 
genuity suggests. With “news cover- 
age” as a basis, further developments 
suggest themselves, such as exhibits 
of books and pictures: assembly pro- 
grams with outside speakers: radio, 
television and newsppaper coverage of 
your school’s activities. 


Certificates And Awards 


Student publications which carry 
major stories will be given “Certifi- 
cates of Participation.” In addition, 
selected publications will be displayed 
at the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation Convention in New York in 
March, 1958. Yearbooks will be shown 
at the October, 1958, Conference. Out- 
standing examples of student publica- 
tion activities will, it is expected, be 
recognized by the Centennial Com- 
mission, and will be publicized in 
newspapers, radio and_ television. 
Editors at the conferences will be in- 
vited to visit the Roosevelt birthplace 
in New York and the Sagamore Hill 
residence at Oyster Bay. 


How To Participate 


Publications desiring to participate 
in the observance, should write to the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission, 28 East 20th Street, New York 
3, N. Y., giving the name of the Ad- 
viser or Editor, name of publication 
or publications, name of school and 


address. It should be stated in what 
field the attention of the school’s pro- 
gram will be carried out and, if de- 
sired, materials the Commission may 
be able to supply for background or 
other information. 


Suggestions On Procedure 


1. Discuss this program in staff 
meeting. After selecting a topic, mail 
the notice of participation. 


2. Make staff assignments as to 
the news stories, research, special 
features, illustrations, etc. 


3. Set up a school cooperative com- 
mittee to spread a knowledge of the 
project in the school and to coordin- 
ate with auxiliary activities such as 
exhibits, assembly programs, etc. 


4. Set up a community cooperative 
group committee to enlist the parti- 
cipation of VIPs in the school and 
city, the local city officials or con- 
gressional representatives, church, 
civic leaders and others; and to co- 
operate with the local newspapers, 
radio and television stations for hu- 
man interest and personality features 
they may be interested in picking up. 


5. When the special issue or other 
features are published, send in two 
copies, together with a report on the 
other activities, to the Centennial 
Commission headquarters. 

Write to the Commission for any 
information and help that you may 
need. 


No enterprise of more important or 
lasting merit can be conducted by stu- 
dent publications during this next 
year than suitable recognition of the 
patriotism, achievements and Respon- 
sible Citizenship of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Editors and their associates who 
united in enthusiastic and resource- 
ful journalism to make these issues 
memorable will be faithfully follow- 
ing his oft-repeated precept: 


“In such a Republic as ours, the 
one thing we cannot afford to 
neglect is the problem of turning 
out decent citizens.” 


* Established by Act of Congress, 
April, 1955. Ex-officio officers are the 
President, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. Chairman: Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon; Vice-Chairman, 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyo- 
ming); additional Senate members, 
Steven B. Derounan (New York) and 
Leo W. O’Brien (New York); Director: 
Hermann Hagedorn; Assistant Direct- 
or, Sidney Wallach. 





EDITORIALS . . . Choice Of The Month 


How Much Freedom Of Press 
In High School Papers 


The three-day program of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
was a series of most educational and 
stimulating experiences. Speakers for 
the special sessions were outstanding 
leaders in educational, political, and 
business fields as well as in both the 
specific and the allied areas of journ- 
alism. Panel discussions, question 
and answer periods, and youth forums 
gave staff members and advisers from 
various sections of our country many 
opportunities to exchange ideas and 
arrive at solutions of common prob- 
lems. 


One problem which confronts all 
too many staffs is that of securing 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS at the 
high school level. Brook ‘n’ Breck 
staff members listened in amazement 
as the same question was raised at 
practically every meeting: “How can 
we as a staff get out from under the 
domination of principals and Boards 
of Education so that we may feel free 
to write those things which ought to 
be taken up by our paper?” 


Over and over again we were told 
that staffs dare not write editorials 
suggesting school reforms and school 
improvement programs; they could 
write nothing but laudatory editoriais 
which carried the idea “This is the 
best school in the U.S.A. — no im- 
provements can be made.” Any edit- 
orials except the watered-down, in- 
sipid jibberish such as the “more 
school spirit” type were immediately 
blue-penciled and cut out! Many stu- 
dents said their Boards of Education 
aided the school publications finan- 
cially and therefore dictated the 
policies of the paper — no criticism 
allowed. 

The Brook ‘n’ Breck staff is indeed 
fortunate! 

Our staff has never been told by 
either our principal or our Board of 
Education what to write nor what not 
to write. Complete freedom of the 
press prevails, and we frequently sug- 
gest reforms involving both school 
policies and Board of Education mea- 
sures. We are grateful today for that 
freedom since we realize that other 
staffs are not so fortunate. 

With our deep feeling of gratitude, 
however, is mingled a troubled and 
disturbed state of mind. We are con- 
cerned for that American right which 
is so specifically set forth in our 


Ten 


Constitution — Freedom of the Press. 
If it is throttled all too frequently 
at the high school level, we may be 
in danger of losing it in every area. 

We realize that radical-minded 
youths of high school age need ad- 
vice and direction; we need sage 
counseling from advisers and teach- 
ers. We need to sit down quietly with 
our teachers, principals, and com- 
munity leaders and discuss our prob- 
lems. After that is done, Freedom 
of the Press should prevail! Youth 
often has the correct answers to 
youth’s problems, even when adults 
flounder in indecision and error. 

Let’s adopt the slogan: “Guide us, 
but don’t throttle us!” 

Brook ‘N’ Breck, 
Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

This editorial, called to our atten- 
tion by Mrs. Mary H. Coxe. Adviser 
to Brook ‘N’ Breck, expresses a not 
unfamiliar comentary on a number of 
school press meetings. A check at the 
source of several of these comments 
indicates that the reports of restric- 
tion have been somewhat exaggerated. 
In some instances, poor writing, lack 
of supporting facts, premature action 
or timing, and other causes have been 
misinterpreted as restrictions on stu- 
dent expression. This, in line with the 
editorial reproduced here, is guidance 
that was assumed to be throttling. 
—Ed. 

<> 


Comes The Revolution 


For the first time since its debut 
in 1926, “The Blue and White” will not 
be published as a four page, five 
column newspaper, but will now share 
a page with three other valley high 
schools. 

Although the numerous advantages 
of this can’t denied its big drawback 
will be the accompanying loss of 
prestige of publishing an _ entirely 
separate newspaper. Then too, the 
entire advertising department will be 
cut out, while the sports department 
will have to be modified to a behind- 
the-lines slant rather than straight 
news stories. 

However, looking at the change in 
another perspective, the advantages 
seem, to everyone but the newspaper 
staff, to easily outweigh the few dis- 
advantages. First of all, the valley 
merchants will be far from heart- 
broken at the loss of students asking 
for advertising money, which they say 
is actually more of a donation. Sec- 


ondly, students will be spared the 
$1.50 annual subscription rate. Also 


due to the relatively huge circul:.tion § 


of The Herald, the school page wil] 
be read by many more people. The 
most prominent factor, howeve-, in 
the death of “The Blue and White” 
newspaper was the rising costs of 
printing such publications, plus the 
heavy work load of the Herald Job 
Printing Department. 

Although the change will be dif- 
ferent, the Blue and White staff will 
endeavor to edit a page that will be 
interesting to not only Sharpsville 
students but to the entire Herald cir- 
culation area, and also to their 
parents and adults in general. 

Blue and White, 
High School, 
Sharpsville, Pa. 

Here we have the philosophical ac- 
ceptance of a situation over which 
school and students have no control. 
It is a case of cooperating with the 
inevitable and willingness to do the 
best one can even though it is not 
precisely to one’s liking. This paper 
should succeed if the spirit of the 


staff can be maintained. 
<> 


Are You An Indian 
Or a Chief? ... 


“Will the meeting please come to 
order?” This familiar phrase is as- 
sociated with a leader. But the presi- 
dent calling the meeting to order is 
not the only form of a leader. Many 
students have hidden leadership abil- 
ity and have not been called upon to 
use it. 
mittee to a successful ending have 


leadership ability. Or how about thef 
quarterback, leading his team to vic- 
tory, not many people would call him f 


a leader, but he is. Also when a per- 
son knows it is wrong to do something 
his gang wants to do and refuses to 
do it, he is a leader in his own respect, 
for it often takes only one person to 
say no and others will follow the ex- 
ample. The list is endless, you can 
think of many more examples. It is 
up to those with this wonderful talent 


to make use of it. Take an active part : 


in your school, church, and extra- 
curricular activities and help out. 


But one thing to remember, every- 


one can not be a leader. In every tribe 
there must be Indians as well as 
chiefs. So if you are not a leader try 
to be the best follower, because even 
the best leader would be useless if 
there were no followers. 

High Times, 

High School, 

Jonesboro, Ark. 


The School Press Reviev 


The ones who guide a com-f 
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With The School Press Associations... 


An All-Europan Fall Conference 
of Yearbook Advisers in the American 
Army Dependents’ Schools will be 
held in Frankfurt, Germany, on 
September 26-27. Each of the 15 
American high schools in France and 
Germany will be represented by its 
yearbook Adviser. The conference 
will be split into working sectional 
meetings to plan and stimulate work 
on the 1958 editions. This is a co- 
operative venture in which each 
school has a proportionate part of 
the book. The issue will be 95g by 13 
inches and will include 584 pages. The 
coordinator is Jim McGrath of Frank- 
furt who told us their story in the 
May issue of the Review. The CSPA 
provided a selection from the 1957 
Yearbook Contest entries for the in- 
formation and guidance of the Con- 
ference. 


Newspaper Day, sponsored by the 
University of Southern California at 
Los Angeles, drew 777 editors and Ad- 
visers on March 30. Attendance was 
limited to public schools, of which 80 
were represented. The response to 
the efforts of John H. McCoy, Direct- 
or of the School of Journalism, in or- 
ganizing the program was most en- 
couraging because, during the pre- 
vious 32-year history of the event, 
attendance never exceeded 550. 


Press Time for May announced that 
four regional conferences of the San 
Joaquin Valley (Cal.) Scholastic Press 
Association would be held during the 
fall. The College of the Sequoias will 
hold one on October 17; Bakersfield 
College and Sanger High School have 
tentative arrangements for October 
meetings: Modesto College has not 
set a date as yet. 


High School Editor, South Dakota 
High School Press Association, for 
May gave 166 publications as its cur- 
rent membership: announced jour- 
nalism awards to 157 outstanding 
Seniors; graduate credit toward Ma- 
Ster’s degrees in education for useful 
journalism courses; Langford High 
School’s yearbook being “washed into 
solvency” when the staff washed cars 
to make up its deficit; a state survey 
indicating that high school editors 
were throwing away valuable front- 
Page space by not playing up future 
events; columns in school newspapers 
declining even though dailies showed 
them to be on the increase; and that 
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girls in the State College journalism 
courses had “turned thumbs down on 
working on women’s pages of news- 
papers.” 

Indiana High School Press Review 
for May, last number of the school 
year, outlined plans for the 36th An- 
nual Convention at Franklin College 
on Oct. 25-26. The Executive Board, 
working with Executive Secretary 
John F. Schrodt, Jr., keeps the in- 
dividual needs and interests of the 
editors and Advisers, and the changing 
scenes in the school press field, under 
continuous review. This year, sepa- 
rate professional panels for news- 
paper staffs and yearbook staffs will 
be organized, improvements will be 
introduced for the evaluation of the 
publications, and registration pro- 
cedures will be streamlined. Dele- 
gations will be limited to ten instead 
of twelve delegates. 


Dario Politella, Director of the Em- 
pire State School Press Association, 
published The Sixth Estate, Sept. issue, 
early in August making it the first 
of the many school press association 
journals for the year. It carried an 
individual cartoon by Milt Caniff, 
long a friend of school journalists, in 
which his friend Steve Canyon had 
some nice things to say to student 
writers and congratulated ESSPA on 
its forthcoming 20th birthday to be 
held at Syracuse University Nov. 8-9. 


Ed Montgomery, Oklahoma City 
Times makeup editor told delegates 
to the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
on March 29 that he liked the way 
school editors were using feature 
stories and tie-ins with news stories, 
suggested tight editing on less im- 
portant stories and placing related 
stories of this kind under one head, 
and criticized continuing one column 
head stories in an adjoining column. 
Leonard Jackson of the Times and 
Daily Oklahoma staff recognizing the 
difficulties of papers published only 
once in every two or three weeks, sug- 
gested playing up future angles in 
leads and improving “old stuff” with 
good writing. 


Kenneth I. Miller, Adviser to the 
Upper Perkiomen High yearbook, 
East Greenville, Pa., for the past three 
years, is now newspaper Adviser at 
the Norristown, Pa., Senior High. 


Coming Events 


8 Oct. — 5th Anuual High School 
Yearbook Workshop, State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

11 Oct. — Fall Convention, Mary- 
land Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Stratford, Baltimore, 
Md. 

11-12 Oct. — 31st annual confer- 
ence, Oregon High School Press, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

15 Oct. — 25th Anniversary Con- 
vention, Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Conn., 
Storrs. 

18-19 Oct. — 17th Annual Confer- 
ence and “Short Course” on Year- 
book Production, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

25-26 Oct. — Annual Convention, 
Illinois State High School Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

25-26 Oct. — 36th Annual Conven- 
tion, Indiana High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 

8-9 Nov. — 20th Annual Convention, 
Empire State School Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, N. Y. 

8 Mar. — Annual Newspaper Day, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

13-14-15 Mar. — 34th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Miss Jane Miller, Adviser to Hall 
Highlights, Hall High School, West 
Hartford, Conn., is transferring this 
fall to Conrad High in the same town, 
where she will advise the Pow Wow, 
the new school’s newspaper. 

Niskayuna Senior High is a brand 
new school at Schenectady, N. Y. It 
will have a miltilithed newspaper 
from the start with Miss Catherine 
Rock as the Adviser. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, Koz- 
minski School, Chicago, IIll., probably 
the most widely traveled of any Ad- 
viser in the country, spent the sum- 
mer in the Balearic and Canary Is- 
lands, Madeira, Andora, Portugal and 
Spain. 

Sister M. Columba, for several years 
Adviser to the Siren, Holy Spirit 
School Atlantic City, N. J., was given 
a tour of the south this summer to 
honor her Silver Jubilee as a Nun. 
This fall she assumes new duties in 
St. Mary’s School, South Amboy, N. J. 


Eleven 





Features Of The Month... 


With a 3-column head, the lead 
story of the first issue of SILVER 
CHIPS, Mongomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md., covered the 20th 
anniversary of its publication. The 
original nameplate and pictures taken 
from editions through the years, ad- 
ded to the presentation. The story 
which follows tells much of what one 
would like to know yet avoids the long 
dissertation so characteristic of such 
features. 

“ 

1937 was a momentous year: Japan 
shelled the U. S. gunboat Panay, 
Hitler annulled the Versailles Treaty, 
Amelia Earhart was lost over the 
Pacific, King George VI was crowned, 
and Silver Chips began publication. 

Twenty years ago Blair boasted an 
enrollment of 525 students, a Mr. 
Daryl Shaw was unheard of, and 
Silver Chips was a struggling 9” x 12” 
publication. Through those twenty 
years many earth-shaking events oc- 
cured: 

*The Girls Basketball Team of 1939, 
with a 21-18 victory over Mount 
Rainier, won the city basketball title. 

*Silver Chips was mimeographed 
in the school year 1943-1944. 

*Johnny Klippstein, Cincinnati Red- 
legs pitcher, was SC President and 
Silver Chips Sports Editor in 1944- 
1945. 

*Blair fielded its first football squad 
in 1945. Until the soccer was the 
big fall sport. 

*BCC’s fine tree was “mysteriously” 
chopped down in February, 1946, and 
Blair’s SC asked students to con- 
tribute to a fund to preplace it. 

*Blair’s first band, eight trumpets, 
two clarinets, three baritones, a trom- 
bone, and four drums, took to the 
field in 1946. 

*Forty pounds of sugar was stolen 
from the cafeteria on January 25, 
1947. 

Thes> events made headlines in 
Chips during the past 20 years. 

What does the future hold in store? 
A 12-page glossed weekly complete 
with full-color pictures? A school of 
7,000 students sprawled across Silver 
Spring? 

Silver Chips has no crystal ball. 

<> 


Commandments May 
Save Your Life 


Have you noticed the 10 command- 
ments on the bulletin board in the 
second floor hall. 


Twelve 


Follow these commandments and 
keep yourself out of traffic trouble. 

I. Thou shalt not speed 

II. Thou shalt not follow too closely 

III. Thou shalt not insist on the 
right-of-way 

IV. Thou shalt not overdrive thy 
headlights 

V. Thou shalt not back without 
looking 

VI. Thou shalt not cheat at traffic 
signals 


VII. Thou shalt not race the train 


VIII. Thou shalt not disobey stop 
signals 
IX. Thou shalt not drink and drive 
X. Thou shalt not pass at curves, 
hills, or intersections 
Pirate Gold, 
High School, 


Pomeroy, Wash. 
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“WRITE ON ANYTHING —” 


Scholar Discloses Item 
‘Hardest’ to Undertake 
BY GALE HARRIS 


The hardest thing in the world to 
do is write an English theme on “any- 
thing at all.” 

Teachers must have thought a long 
time to have come up with some- 
thing as horrible as the “anything” 
theme. 

In the first place, students can’t 
think when told to “write on any- 
thing.” Their minds go blank, due 
to psychological implications. For in- 
stance, if a person is told “Do not 
slide down the bannister between 
classes,” he will invaribly have the 
mad urge to do so, even if the idea 
has never crossed his mind before. 
On the same general idea, if a stu- 
dent is told to write on “anything,” 
subconsciously, he desires to write on 
“nothing at all.” (None of these facts 
are accurate, but the problem de- 
serves some kind of explanation). Of 
all the inestimable subjects in the 
vast universe not one comes to light. 

“Anything” themes are surprise at- 
tacks made by crafty teachers on un- 
wary students. They are sneaky de- 
vices designed to make students think. 
And if there is one thing students 
do not want to do, it is to think. 

Also, “anything” themes may lead 
students to ponder over dangerously 
deep subjects such as “Why is there 
any such thing as magnetism?” and, 


“All life is dependent on the melting 
of ice!” 

“Anything” themes are curious li tle 
dickenses. They usually open with 
some bright comment like, “Wha. if 
—”, “Have you ever—,” “The fuin- 
niest thing happened when I—,’ “I 
thought I recognized his face, but you 
could have knocked me over wit) a 
feather when he—,” “First you un- 
screw bolt A, then you fasten C se- 
curely to B while you —” et cetera, 
et cetera (attention all Latin stu- 
dents! Et cetera is a perfectly good 
word for your Latin notebooks! ) 


It is a fact students usually make 
horrible grades on “anything” themes. 
After spending 35 minutes of class 
time trying to dig a subject from the 
mouldy recesses of their minds, stu- 
dents are in no condition to write 
coherently. 

Anyhow, the only reason teachers 
assign “anything” themes is because 
they can’t think of anything to write 
about either! 


Little Harvester, 

High School, 

Pampa, Texas 
<> 


Unfilled Subsriptions 


When Collier’s and the Woman's 
Home Companion discontinued pub- 
lication a short time ago, the ques- 
tion arose as to what would happen 
to subscribers with unfilled  sub- 
scriptions. There is no _ conclusive 
answer since much depends on how 
the subscription is made. If a sub- 
scriber had received a letter of- 
fering a specified number of issues 
for a stated sum, this is a firm 
and enforceable contract. If a coupon 
carried in the magazine was filled 
in, the chances are this is not the 
usual contract even though payment 
has been made. This is, in effect, an 
offer to the magazine for each of its 
issues, accepted and fulfilled upon 
the mailing of each copy, but only to 
that extent. In the case of a de- 
faulting publication, the subscriber is 
entitled to a prorated share of the 
unfulfilled subscription either in 
money or service. In some cases, the 
wording of the subscription offer may 
create other legal relationships. 

While none of this applies directly 
to student publications, it has its in- 
direct implications. When subscrip- 
tions are sold, there is a mutual un- 
derstanding that must not be over- 
looked. If issues have to be elimin- 
ated or if publication is suspended, 
there is an obligation on the part of 
the paper that will have to be met. 


The School Press Review 





The March of Books . 
“Women Are Wonderful’ 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


WOMEN ARE WONDERFUL. Edited 
by William Cole and Florett Robin- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 196. 
$5.00. 

Which is true — that women make 
history or that history makes women? 
This “lighthearted history” is about 
women, and its purpose is to evoke 
laughter. In its purpose it succeeds. 


This cavalcade of cartoons is not 
intended to enable the reader to un- 
derstand women. It may help the 
reader to appreciate them. He may 
gain a new insight into the past 
century, for this 
book depicts wo- 
men since 1850. 

This book pro- 
vides a parade 
of talent too. 
The great hum- 
orous artists of 
the past hun- 
dred years dis- 
play their wares. 
Topics covered 
include: fashion 
and beauty, pursuit of the male, 
sports, in a man’s world, the social 
whirl, husband, home, and child, the 
eternal woman. 


Women are Wonderful is much bet- 
ter than some of the quickie collec- 
tions. In one sense, it is an informal 
social history. Philosophers may con- 
clude that women — unpredictable 
and incomprehensible in the past — 
will stay that way in the future. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING. 
By Waldo Abbot and Richard L. Rider. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 531 pp. $6.50. 


When the first edition of this book 
was published in 1937, it dealt almost 
wholly with radio. Since then some 
50,000 copies have been printed. Now 
it has been brought up to date in a 
fourth edition. 


Rapid growth of television as a 
medium of mass communication made 
this revision necessary. Each of the 
twenty-nine chapters is  well-writ- 
ten as well as accurate in detail. The 
glossary, bibliography, and suggested 
Class assignments are assets. 


Primarily designed for beginners, 
Hand>hook of Broadcasting is one of 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
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the best books for a college course 
introducing students to this field. 
The fourth edition should be in great 
demand. High School students will 
find it easy to understand too. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Pre- 
pared by the NCTE Commission on 
the English Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 488 pp. $4. 


Student publication sponsors will 
find little of interest in this new book 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Nor will high 
school journalism teachers. The Com- 
mission appears to be unaware of the 
vital role mass media play in the 
continuing education of teen-agers. 

Consider the chapter in developing 
competence in reading, for example. 
The special province of the English 
teacher, the chapter indicates, is “de- 
veloping the essential skills for read- 
ing literature.” Literature is limited 
in this instance to fiction, poetry, 
drama, biography, the essay or article. 


Teen-agers, of course, will continue 
to read all through life. Little they 
read will be literature, as some Eng- 
lish teachers define it. Most of it 
will be news media — newspaper, 
magazines, and the like. lf language 
arts teachers scorn this challenge, 
who is to take it up? 


For decades journalism teachers in 
high school have hoped that leaders 
with vision, initiative, and courage 
would develop books which would do 
a little more than gloss over attitudes 
which have suffocated English stu- 
dents for decades. 


THE TREE OF LANGUAGE. By 
Helene and Charlton Laird. Cleve- 
land: World. 223 pp. $3.50. 

How did language start? Where did 
we get the alphabet? Who thought 
up the names that people go by? 
Questions like these are answered by 
two able writers in this fascinating 
volume on language. 


Teen-agers can grasp the sense of 
this book quickly. It tells them about 
the beginnings of language, the origin 
of English, how our language has de- 
veloped. It tells about spelling, print- 
ing, names, and many related topics. 


Much of the book is devoted to 
word stories. Some are Greek, Roman, 
Norse and Teutonic in origin. Some 
have changed their meanings. All 
have an exciting appeal. This is an 
especially good book for a beginning 
journalist. 


HISTORY AS YOU HEARD IT. By 
Lowell Thomas. New York: Double- 
day. 486 pp. $4.95. 


Do you like Lowell Thomas as a 
newsman of the air? Many people 
did and do. Hence, they may enjoy 
these excerpts from his newscasts be- 
tween 1930 and 1955. For a quarter 
of a century he reported news — big 
and small — for millions of listeners. 

The journalist may learn much from 
the listenable style of Lowell Thomas. 
It listens well. It reads well, too. 
Thomas, author of more than twenty 
books, is easy to read in History as 
You Heard It. 


REPORTERS AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Frank K. Kelly. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 242 pp. $3. 


Newsmen often live lives of ad- 
venture. This has been true at all 
times. And their quests for news takes 
them into all places — usual and un- 
usual. 

This book consists of 18 exciting 
incidents — two of them before the 
United States was founded. All are 
readably written, all about famous 
reporters. 

Henry M. Stanley and Nellie Bly, 
Richard Harding Davis and Floyd 
Gibbons, Winifred Black and Maggie 
Higgins, Ernie Pyle and Hal Boyle are 
included. 

Readably written, Reporter Frank 
K. Kelly’s book should have a lively 
appeal to all youthful readers of ad- 
venture, especially to amateur news- 
men. 


JOSEPH PULITZER — FRONT 
PAGE PIONEER. By Iris Noble. New 
York: Messner. 191 pp. $2.95. 


Joseph Pulitzer was one of America’s 
greatest newspaper publishers. He 
saw one era of journalism go and an- 
other begin as the 19th century faded 
into the 20th century. 

Iris Noble, author of Nellie Bly, in 
this readable biography shows that 
the immigrant from Budapest was 
more than an exponent of lively 
journalism called “sensational by 
those who didn’t like it. 

Teen-agers will enjoy this book. It’s 
about a man who was a fearless 
fighter. It’s about a man who gave 
much to his adopted country. It’s 
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about a man who will live in this 
history of American journalism. 


LEE DEVINS, COPYWRITER. By 
Mary Mannix. New York: Messner. 
187 pp. $2.95. 

Lee Devins knew what she wanted. 
She wanted to go to New York and 
to break into advertising. And she 
did as soon as she left college. 


A cute little redhead, Lee too often 
thought with her heart instead of her 
head. Result? She didn’t think things 
through and frequently lost her tem- 
per. 

Then, too, she got the wrong ad- 
vice about preparing for her career. 
Someone told her to take only liberal 
arts courses. She did, and made good 
grades too. 

She could have gone to a good school 
of journalism or business and pre- 
pared for a career as a copywriter. 
Nor would she have missed out on a 
liberal education. She was set back 
months by the wrong advice. 

So Lee Devins went to New York. 
And she stuck it out. Gradually she 
got some experience. And romance 
blossomed too. Her adventure makes 
an enjoyable story for the teen-ager. 


TV GIRL FRIDAY. By Ruth Milne. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 248 pp. $3. 

Susan Doyle had dreams. She didn’t 
wait for someone else to make them 
come true. That was something for 
her to do, as she saw it. 

When she finished junior college, she 
wanted to work in television. She 
didn’t go to New York to start. She 
tried out near at home. 

Luck wasn’t with her. There weren’t 
any permanent jobs open. Then, too, 
she had little training except a modest 
background in speech and dramatics. 

She took a temporary job in the 
local station. Then she was shifted 
from one minor job to another. She 
made mistakes, but she learned not to 
make them again. 

Susan made friends that summer. 
And as the summer neared its end, 
a modest opportunity developed. This 
story tells how she used this opportu- 
nity. It’s a good story, and will ap- 
peal to girls in junior and senior high 
school. 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW OF 
A MAINE MAN. By Dudley Zuver. 
Freeport: Bond Wheelwright. 128 
pp. $3. 

This is a short biography of one of 
Maine’s most widely known newspaper 
publishers — Guy Patterson Gannett. 
It is a laudatory account. It sketches 
swiftly the main interests of this man 
from Maine. 
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The opening chapter introduces the 
reader to the Gannetts. The next 
four chapters deal with Gannett’s in- 
terest in newspapers, power comp- 
anies, banking, and politics. The last 
chapter wraps up the story. 

This book is in the American Saga 
Series. The author regards Gannett 
as a twentieth century pioneer. Both 
the book and the man deserve atten- 
tion. 


THE PRESS AND THE LAW IN 
TEXAS. By Norris G. Davis. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 244 pp. 
$4.50. 


Every state needs a book like The 
Press and the Law of Texas. It is 
authoritative, it is comprehensive, it 
is easy to understand. The author 
has proved himself an able researcher 
and a facile writer. 

Basic books on the law of mass 
communication cover a broad realm. 
They cannot avoid generalizations 
which if national in scope may not al- 
ways be so precise and accurate as 
they should be if applied to situations 
of specific states. 


Professor Davis opens with a dis- 
cussion of freedom of the press in 
Texas. Other chapter headings are: 
civil libel, criminal libel, invasion of 
privacy, contempt of court, direct con- 
tempt of court, trial by publicity, ac- 


cess to public records and proceedings, 
miscellaneous laws and restrictions. 
The author includes an index of cases. 


An invaluable source book for Texas 
newsmen, this volume also should be 
a rich resource in schools of journal- 
ism. One of these days a similar book 
may be available for each state. Let 
us hope they are as good as this. 


PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR NEWSPAPERS. By Stewart Har- 
rel. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards. 184 
pp. 


Public relations men study news- 
papers. Do newspapermen study pub- 
lic relations? Not so much as they 
should, says Professor Harrel. 


Why? The author answers that 
question in his first chapter. The 
next nineteen concern the “how,” and 
each is full specific suggestions. 

Some of the chapter headings are: 
how to win employee loyalty, keys 
to community relations, how to hike 
your local linage, how to woo more 
women readers. 

This book has little theory, mostly 
practice. Tested ideas are presented 
effectively. Every newspaper office 
should have a copy of Harrel’s new 
book. 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM. By 
Earl English and Clarence Hach, 
Ames: Iowa State. 336 pp. $3.5(. 

The second edition of Scholcstic 
Journalism should interest everyone 
who teaches journalism in high school. 
Without doubt, it is one of the most 
usable and comprehensive textbooks 
available. 


It is a textbook and a handbook 
now. It has been brought up to date, 
It is typographically attractive. More 
important, it is generally sound in 
principle as well as easy for student 
and teacher alike to use. 


As in the earlier edition, Part I and 
Part II should be consolidated. Such 
a step would improve the continuity 
as well as unify the content. Even 
so, Scholastic Journalism is one of 
the top books in the field. 


IMPRINTS ON HISTORY. By Made- 
leine B. Stern. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 492 pp. $7.50. 


Without ideas, progress is impos- 
sible. And how are ideas spread? By 
newspapers, magazines, and books as 
well as radio, television, and films. 


Imprints on History is appropriate- 
ly subtitled “Books Publishers and 
American Frontiers.” Madeline B. 
Stern, author of three biographies, 
presents her subject thoughtfully and 
thoroughly. 


Nine publishers are presented in the 
first section of the book which is 
concerned with frontiers of space. 
Eight more are introduced in the sec- 
tion of frontiers of the mind. The 
final chapter compares today and 
yesterday. 


The unsung pioneers of publishing 
had vision. John Russell in Charles- 
ton, Charles W. Clark in New Orleans, 
Anton Roman in San Francisco had 
a glimpse of the role of books in 
American culture. 

The author writes with sympathy as 
well as insight and understanding. 
The publishers preserved the literary 
beginnings of different regions. They 
made it possible for writers to share 
their ideas. 

To be sure, some of the early pub- 
lishers were financial failures. Their 
faults or the evils of the times laid 
them low. Yet they made a significant 
contribution to American life. 

Teachers of literature may find this 
a most satisfactory addition to their 
libraries. Literature too often is de- 
scribed as a rare flower that blossom- 
ed far away and long ago. Yet every 
part of the nation should know the 
men and women who have written 
for their times wherever they were. 
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News And Notes 


Russell W. Gibbons, Editor, Orchard 
Park News, Orchard Park, N. Y., was 
editor of the 1954 Northern, the year- 
pook of the Ohio Northern University 
at Ada. This book received a First 
Place rating in the CSPA 1954 Con- 
test and Mr. Gibbons asked for — 
and received — an additional Cer- 
tificate of Award for display in his 
office 


Col. Hans Christian Adamson, whose 
Guide to Good Books is a feature of 
the Advisers Association Bulletin, has 
moved from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. Col. Adamson is one of the 
men who was downed in the Pacific 
for 24 days on a raft with Capitan 
Eddie Rickenbacker during the war 
days. His Guide is reprinted and 
distributed to military base libraries 
throughout the world as a service by 
the CSPAA. Recently, the Veterans 
Administration Hospitals have heard 
of it and they want it, too. Col. 
Adamson is a celebrated author and 
reviewer but of late he has had to cut 
down on some of his work because of 
trouble with his eyes. Now, someone 
has to read to him but he still carries 
on. He wrote: “It makes me happy 
to know that I am a partner in an 
effort that helps to open the reading 
horizons of our service men in all 
branches — as well as the horizons 
of boys and girls in high schools. 
Frankly, doing this book review for 
you is one of the truly worthwhile 
things of my life. I enjoy doing it 
» and even if I cannot see as well as 
I used to I have found a solution to 
this handicap in having material read 
to me so life goes on much as it al- 
ways did.” 


Gerald E. Klein, new Adviser to the 
Log, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., attended Northeast 
High in the same city where he was 
editor of the school newspaper, later 
Temple and Columbia Universities, 
served as editor of an Army news- 
Paper while doing duty in Panama, 
and travels and writes for his re- 
creation. 


Major J. B. Leftwitch, Adviser, 
Cavalier, Castle Heights Military Aca- 
demy. Lebanon, Tenn., was featured 
ina three column spread in the 
Democrat, local daily, when his award 
of a 1957 CSPA Gold Key was an- 
noun: ed. 
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U.S. 
SAVINGS 
Sas 


and 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 


Today’s school teacher develops thrift in her students. She 
practices what she preaches—buys United States Savings Bonds 
through the School Payroll Savings Plan—knows what she’s talking 
about when she encourages her young charges to buy U. S. Savings 
Stamps regularly. 


Thousands of teachers are helping millions of young Americans 
to be thrifty by turning their dimes and quarters into U. S. Savings 
Stamps each Stamp Day at school. There is no better way of starting 
youngsters on the road to Saving For The Big Things In Life. 


The School Savings Stamp plan teaches students how to take 
care of money and offers an easy way for them to Share In America. 


Part of Every American’s Savings Belongs in 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


For information, write: U.S. SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dr. Jerome Nivsi, Adviser, Totem, CSPA, enjoyed a 5000 mile motor tour 
yearbook of Sewanhaka High, Floral through the south this past spring. 
Park, N. Y., and frequently on CSPA --- 2+ - = = 
Convention and Conference programs, Rev. James Reese, O.S.F.S., former 
had a hectic time in June. He was’ Adviser to the Salesianum Review, 
elected Principal of the Levittown, N. Salesian Institute, Wilmington, Del., 
Y., High School. When a hassle de- who has been studying this year at 
veloped on the Board of Education the University of Fribourg in Switzer- 


he managed a graceful withdrawal 
to an administrative assistantship in 
Floral Park. Now he has become Asst. 
Principal of the Junior High School 
at New Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Le Roy Nielsen, Adviser, Roosevelt 
Standard, Roosevelt High, Minneapolis, 
Minn., who recently received the 
25-year Certificate of Merit from the 


land, will continue his studies for two 
years at the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome. 

“Seniors of 1958 — See Your Science 
Teacher”, proclaims the poster of the 
17th annual Science Talent Search. 
In the past sixteen years, more than 
4800 students participating in the 
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competition have been offered scholar- 
ships in addition to Westinghouse 
Science Awards. 


Dean Laurence R. Campbell, School 
of Journalism, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Talahassee, book review editor of 
this magazine, left New York the first 
of July for Europe as academic direct- 
or for foreign assignment, 1957, and 
returned early in September. 


Charles Van Doren of Columbia, 
who needs no introduction to an 
American audience, was the principal 
speaker at a May meeting of school 
editors in Washington, sponsored by 
the School Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department, in support 
of the program for their sales in 
schools throughout the country. 


Oklahoma has been doing much for 
student editors and future journalists. 
Richard T. Roberts Central High, 
Tulsa, recommended by his Principal 
and by Miss Ann K. Crotchett, Ad- 
viser, Tulsa School Life, was selected 
from among 31 nominees to receive 
the $300 journalism scholarship of- 
fered by the UP editors of Oklahoma. 
The School of Journalism, University 
of Oklahoma, awarded ten high school 
seniors, editors or staff members of 
their publications or working on local 
papers, McMahon Memorial journal- 
ism scholarships to the value of $200 
each. 


The seventh annual school edition 
of the Shawnee, Okla., News-Star, 
published on May 15, was issued by 28 
high school journalism students under 
their instructor, Mrs. Mayme Moore. 


The Herald and News of Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, devoted nearly 2/3 of a 
page of pictures to the annual Klamath 
Union High’s annual publications ban- 
quet where, among other awards and 
announcements, the CSPA Gold 
Medals for outstanding publications 
service were presented to the editors 
and duly recorded in picture and 
story. Jeff Yohn is the Adviser to the 
publications and an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of their best interests. 


Hi-News, Davis High, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., advised by Charles H. Alt- 
schuler, rated first in the Westchester 
County NTA-CSPA School Press Pro- 
ject for an article on career oppor- 
tunities in health sponsored by the 
local Westchester Tuberculosis Asso- 
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ciation. The winners of the Contest, 
all staff members, were guests of 
Reader’s Digest at a luncheon and 
tour of the plant in Pleasantville. 


A National Stay-in-School Campaign 
in being waged by the US. Dept., of 
Labor and the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the Dept. of Defense. An attractive 
pamphlet covering the subject and 
easily adaptable to school publications 
use, may be obtained from either of 
these agencies. 


Ben Jensen, Executive Secretary of 
the Teachers College Division, now a 
member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Mrs. Jensen, report the arrival 
of Mark Joseph Jensen, their first 
born, on June 23. 


Miss Gertrude L. Turner, formerly 
of the Abington, Pa., Senior High 
School, was elected to membership in 
the Philadelphia Writers’ Club and 
the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. Correcting exams 
last June, she read about the hungar 
pains of the Hungarians and was a 
bit taken aback by Defoe’s Robin 
Caruso! 


Albert Momjian concluded his six 
years of work in the CSPA office at 
the end of the last school year and 
left Columbia with both his A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees. When he was still a 
sixth grade student, his teacher, Mrs. 
May J. Kelly, Brighton Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J., picked him out 
for Columbia and the CSPA office. 
She was aided and abetted by Walter 
Williams, Viking Adviser at Atlantic 
City High, and Albert arrived to pick 
up a CSPA scholarship in September, 
1951. Despite a heavy schedule of 
studies and added responsibilities be- 
cause of the Director’s absence in 
Washington on military duty at the 
time, he managed to achieve an en- 
vious academic record while pur- 
suing the combined liberal arts 
and law program. In his junior 
and senior law years he served as a 
dormitory counsellor and as a mem- 
ber of several student welfare com- 
mitees. During the past summer he 
took his Bar exams in Pennsylvania, 
his family having moved to Phila- 
delphia. At present, as it must be with 
all able and responsible young men, 
he is Private Albert Momjian, NG 
23821102, Co. “D”, 15th Bn., 5th Tng. 


Reg. Inf., US.A.T.C.A., Fort Kr ox, 
Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Bach, Adviser to Old 
Hickory, yearbook of the Miami, I'la, 
Jackson High School, is on sabbatical 
leave this year. Her place is being 
taken by Joan Mallion, former editor- 
in-chief of the same book, who was 
graduated last June from the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 


Johns Harrington, Dean of Educa- 
tional Services, Los Angeles, Cal., City 
College, is making a survey of the 
services performed by a junior college 
newspaper in relation to its educa- 
tional program. The results will be 
available in the near future. 


“How to be Thoroughly Disliked by 
Everyone on the Campus” is a satiri- 
cal article on the easiest way for an 
editor to get in dutch with all his 
readers. Written by Erwin F. Karner, 
it appeared in the May, “School Activi- 
ties”. 


Miss Vernen Liles, author of an 
article in this issue, Adviser to the 
Southerner, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, for the past three 
years, has returned to her native 
state of Texas where she will be Pub- 
lications Adviser in the Baytown, 
Tex., High School. 


Operating In The Black 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


All positions on the newspaper have 
understudies who are continually be- 
ing developed so that they can take 
over when necessary. No position on 
the paper is considered indispensible. 
Hiring and firing can be and has 
started from the editors down. 

By following these procedures, we 
have kept in the black. We believe 
other papers can do the same with 
the proper plan and organization. 


Correction 


Through error, the Spirit of Towle, 
printed newspaper, 301-500 classifica- 
tion, Towle High School, Newport, 
N. H., was listed in the April Review 
as from Newport, Maine. The erro 
is regretted, with apologies to both 
these admirable towns and states. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
” STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


\vailable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





You Are Cordially Invited 


the 


17th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


To Participate in 


OCTOBER 18-19, 1957 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the year- 
book, as a record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures 
involved in the planning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start 
with the preliminary steps, the general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustra- 
tions, scheduling, production, financing and distribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in 
Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be 
held on Friday, October 18, at 12:30 P.M. in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Broadway at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday, October 18, at 1:30 — 2:30 —- 3:30 
P.M. and Saturday, October 19, at 9:30 AM. 
Topics and places of meetings will be announced 
in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 19, at 
10:30 AM. for both Advisers and staff members. 
Delegates are advised to bring their 1957 books 
for use of the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be neld in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Biltmore on Saturday, October 
19, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on 


a subject related to the Yearbook or pictorial 
journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: 'The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference wiil be $7.00, including the luncheon. 
Delegates should register in advance on the Form 
attached tc this announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should 
be filled in and mailed with an attached check 
to the CSPA on or before October 11. Badges 
and luncheon tickets will be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Registration Desk, Low Library Rotunda pend- 
ing arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection 
of the top-ranking books in the Low Library 
Rotunda during the Conference. The 1957 award 
list will be posted in the Rotunda on Friday, 
October 19. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





